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Phaedo. The text is taken from Adam, and the very readable translation on the 
opposite pages is made by the editor, who succeeds in reproducing the spirit of 
the Greek without slavish adherence to the verbal form. It would have been well 
to have prefixed summaries of the Apology and Crito as well as of the Euthyphro, 
and to have shown more definitely that the real keynote of the Euthyphro is the 
fourth definition (12 E.). Barker Newhaix 
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The Agamemnon oj A eschylus. A Revised Text and a Translation by 
William W. Goodwin. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. 
iv + 147. $0.75. 

The most tangible fruit of the recent Harvard presentation of the Agamemnon 
is doubdess Professor Goodwin's revised text and translation of the play published 
for the classical department of the university. 

In the revision of the text Professor Goodwin has adopted the readings of 
several difficult and disputed passages defended by him in a contribution to the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1877. The translation 
faces the text, and both the English and the Greek page present an attractive 
appearance. 

The translation has the true Aeschylean ring — lofty, strong, spirited. 

Perhaps no Greek tragedy offers so much opportunity for differences of read- 
ing and interpretation as this, and critics might find many places in which to 
dissent from the views of the reviser and translator. But that the handling of 
the text is conservative, that the interpretation is eminently sane, and that the 
diction is fitting, was to be expected from the veteran Hellenist who has given us 
this fresh proof of his unquenched vitality. 

Many happy terms in the phrasing might be cited. Such, e. g., are the 
following: 

Vss. 438 ff. : "Ares the broker who deals in human bodies and holds the scales in 
the contest of the spear." 

Vss. 483 ff . : " The female sex ranges too credulous, quick in resources, but by a 
speedy death perishes glory which is woman-heralded. " 

In a few instances I should have chosen a different word: for example, *y« 
(131) = "jealousy" rather than "wrath;" vpbs &v8p6s (12) in the context = 
"relating to any other man;" dr/iAs (1311)=" breath," "vapor," rather than 
"blast;" kiJtos (1228) refers to what we call a "bath-tub" rather than to an 
"urn." But then translation is so much a matter of feeling, and who can feel 
just what another feels ? In several places where the text is uncertain or corrupt 
Professor Goodwin attempts no emendation and no translation. 

In the Cassandra scene a less judicious hand would have yielded to the 
temptation to translate the suggested pun in farSWuv ^6s by "my destroyer," 
or "my Apollyon, " as some have it; it is better felt than expressed. 
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